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~ Memorabilia. 


HE death of Paderewski removes from the 
troubled stage of the world one of its 
noblest figures, a figure, too, unique in 
history. That a musician, a musician of 
genius and of world-wide celebrity, should 
give up wealth and a career to serve his 
country is a fact that might be parallelledi, if 
not in music yet by the artist of some other 
order. The remarkable thing is that a man 
of such gifts, and the temperament that goes 
with them, should reveal himself as 
of the power to stand out politically above 
other mén of his people and act as their head 
in a crisis. Not only was Paderewski an 
eloquent and powerful orator; he displayed 
also genuine practical] initiative, as in the 
creation of a. Polish army outside Poland, or 
in his leadership of the rising which drove the 
Germans out of most of Posnania. Statesmen 
who have amused or solaced themselves with 
art and letters could be found in some num- 
ber; and philosophers, men of letters or 
artists, who have been the counsellors of kings, 
rise up in every century. But like Plato at 
Syracuse or Goethe at Weimar, these have 
usually exercised more or less intellectual in- 
fluence on the ruler; they have not themselves 
ruled ; and mostly the scope of their practical 
wer, restricted within some narrow state, 
as been of negligible historical importance. 
The time perhaps is past when a wise man, 
behind the scenes, can be expected to govern a 
country by governing its sovereign. Will the 
time also pass when people look first in a 
leader for mere organizing power, for business 
capacity, and skilful drive in propaganda? 
When the war is over one quality will be 
needed in statesmen more than ever before— 
creative and profoundly humane imagina- 
tion. It must be of a quality such as 
few thinkers, we believe, have yet dreamed 
of, and we are very far from suggest- 
ing that the art and poetry of the present 


day offer any hints at all of its presence 
among those who practise them. Yet possibly 
it is from that side of humanity rather than 
from the men who are occupied with com- 
merce or science that the deliverers may be 


expected to come. 


ERHAPS the most interesting subject 

treated of so far by the Oxford pamphlets 
‘America faces the War’ is ‘German Youth 
and the Nazi Dream of Victory.’ It is dealt 
with by Mr. E. Y. Hartshorne. The writer 
deals separately with the different divisions of © 
youth as born shortly before or within the 
struggle of 1914-1918, and, again, with the 
young born in 1919 and after. Again, he con- 
siders Nazism as viewed first by the 
bourgeoisie, then by the working-classes. His 
broad general statements are illustrated by 
accounts of three or four individual cases; of 
these perhaps the most striking is the account 
of his opinions given by a factory labourer 
born in 1912, who was “‘ caught ’’ in England, 
when war broke out, as representative of a 
German manufacturing concern, and perished 
in the Arandora Star. What he has to report : 
the subordination of truth to political con- 
sideration ; the permeation of the whole of 
life by fear of denunciation; the insulation 
of the German people one from another: is 
familiar enough ; but he brings some fresh 
illustration. The bright spot in the dark 
picture is the persistence of the German 
labourer’s sense of humour; apparently, 
among these, jokes even upon the political 
régime are still made andi enjoyed. A curious 
instance is given—one which one must sup- 
pose could be multiplied on all sides—of the 
effect of propaganda: a teacher, compelled by 
force, taught the Nazi version of “ current 
events ’’ with great repugnance for its lying, 
but in time felt herself beginning to teach it 
as her own belief. The German craving for 
‘* security ’’ which issues in need of a leader, 
of subordination, of some dominant aim upon 
which, under virtual tyranny, to focus the 
whole of one’s existence is another charac: 
teristic emphasized and illustrated. Some 
remarks about the attitude of the youth of the 


upper classes touch a subject on which less is 
heard. 


WE noticed in The Times of July 8 that the 
MS. of Clough’s poem ‘“‘ Say not, the 
struggle nought availeth’’ was purchased on 
June 11 at Sotheby’s by Messrs. Scribner the 
publishers; and that Mr. Charles Scribner is 
to present it to the Prime Minister in remem- 


brance of his having quoted it in"the broadcast 
of April 27. This is very pleasant. 


| 
| i 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COLUMBIA MILTON: 
Turrp SUPPLEMENT. 
(See clxxvii. 330; clxxix. 20.) 


At the above references will be found six 

notes on material discovered too late for 
insertion in the last volume of the Columbia 
edition of Milton, which appeared in the 
summer of 1938. This year we have a few 
additions, which are numbered, beginning at 
seven. These are principally new readings 
taken from the official originals of five letters 
written by Milton for Cromwell. Of these 
letters Milton himself kept copies, but of 
drafts rather than of the final forms, actually 
sent by the Government. The changes made, 
when slight, may often have been due to the 
copyists who prepared the letters to be sent 
abroad. But such extensive variants as those 
in item 10 below, are quite probably the work 
of the poet himself. It is also pleasant to 
record the dates of despatch of letters, of 
which only the dates of composition of drafts 
were preserved by Milton. For the oppor- 
tunity to collate the items 7 to 11, we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Professor Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott of Harvard, who kindly made 
available his photostats of documents dis- 
covered since 1938; and we would record our 
sincere gratitude to him. We may here also 
mention that we have recently received, 
through the Portuguese Minister to Washing- 
ton, an official report that no original docu- 
ments of the series known to have been com- 
posed by Milton for despatch to Portugal are 
now to be found in the Portuguese archives, 
and it is to be presumed that none has sur- 
vived to our time. 

We present collations, listing all verbal 
variants of the five new letters, The first 
reading is in each case that of our text as 
printed in Vol. xiii. of the edition, to which 
page and line reference is given. The reading 
following the bracket is that of the MS. 
described. 

7. Letter 46, to Charles Gustavus of Sweden. 
In addition to the original letter preserved at 
Stockholm, there is a signed letter preserved 
in the British Museum (MS. Add. 4156, no. 
127). which reads verbally as the letter at 
Stockholm of which we gave variants marked 
“T”’ at our Vol. xiii., p. 609, but bears, 
instead of the endorsements there recorded, 


the simple note ‘‘ Alba 29. Augu. 654” (sic). 
8. Letter 74, to Cardinal Mazarin. The 
original letter is at Paris (Aff, Etr. Cor. Pol.* 


Angl. 66: 112) and shows the following 
variants. 

P. 234, Heapine, Oliverius . . . Domine] 
Eminentissime Cardinalis—line 18, Mgidio] 


Megidio de la Roche—p. 236, line 2, easJeo—lines 
11-12, Eminentie . . . &c.] omitted—Dats reads, 
September; 25to. An, Dom. 1656. HKminenti 
Vestre studiosissimus Oliver P. . . It is en- 
dorsed, Leprotecteur a Son Eminence 25 
Septembre 1655 [sic!] 

9. Letter 112, to Mazarin. Variants of the 
original at Paris (Aff. ... Angl. 66: 60) 
follow. 

P. 366, Heapine, Eminentissimo , . . Salutem] 
omitted.—_P. 368, line 17, Emimentie .. . 
Studiosissimus] Dat: ex Aula Nostra Westmon- 
asterij 25to. Maij An. 1655. Oliverius P.— 
Endorsed, “‘ Mt. Leprotecteur a Son Eminence 
du 25 May 1655.” 


10. Letter 144, to Mazarin. Variants of 
original at Paris (Aff... . Angl. 69: 364) 
follow. 

P. 452, Heapine, Cardinali Mazarino] Eminen- 
tissime Domine.—line 14, magistrum] nobilissi- 
mum Virum Dominum Sanguin magistrum— 
line 19, autoritas] auctoritas—line 21 summe] 
summa. P. 454, line 4, mea] nostra—lines 46, 
cum pacta .. . fide] sicuti ex ijs que hactenus 
fecimus constare poterit quanta religione foedera 
nostra colamus, ita in posterum siquid sue exis- 
timationis Eminentia vestra in mostra fide— 
line 7, non] experietur non—line 8, fore fidei 
me] fidei mez fore—lines 9-10, Illa . . . cum] 
ut quum—line 12, spero . . . auguror] omitted 
—line 14, non poterit ut,] fortassis non poterit 
—line 16, percipiat] perepiat—Date, West... 
1658.JDat. e Palatio nostro Westmonasterij 10. 
fie. primo] die Julij Anno 1658. _Eminentize 
Vestree Bonus Amicus Oliverius P. Ex mandato 
Celsitudinis Suz. Jo: Thurloe.—Endorsed, “Mr. 
— a son Eminence du ler Juillet 


11. Letter 146, to Mazarin. Variants of 
the original at Paris (Aff... . Angl. 66: 
239) follow. 

P. 456. Heapinc, Cardinali Mazarino.] 
Eminentissime Cardinalis—Datz, West .. . 
1658] Alba Aula decimo 4to,. die Aprilis [written 
over an illegible word erased] 1656. Oliverius 
P.—Endorsed, M'. Leprotecteur a son Eminence 
du 4 Auril 1656. 

12. At Vol. xviii., p. 535, we mentioned the 
story of an Italian lady who left four verses 
beside the sleeping youthful Milton as un- 
authentic, but should have added that the 
author of the hoax was probably George 
Steevens, as was pointed out in the ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,’ chapter ‘On Puck the 
Commentator,’ by Isaac Disraeli. 

13. At p. 550, after mentioning presenta- 
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tion copies from Milton of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
might have been added a kind of association 
copy of the first edition (with the eighth title. 
page) which once bore an inscription that it 
was presented in June 1727 by Deborah 
Milton (Mrs. Clark) to her dear friend Miss 
Elizabeth Lord (later Mrs. Welwood), for it 
is possible Deborah got it from her father. 
The original inscription perished long ago 
when the book was rebound, but there is a 
MS. note describing it on a fly-leaf. This book 
was purchased from the firm of Sotheran (in 
one of whose old catalogues it was described) 
by James Hale Bates, with whose library it 
was bequeathed to Packer Collegiate Institute 
in Brooklyn, New York. To the authorities 
thereof and to the late Professor Minnie 
Yarborough we are indebted for telling us of 
the book. 

14. To our list of Miltonic relics, at Colum- 
bia Milton, Vol. xviii., p. 583, should be 
added his walking-stick and coffee-pot. These 


are mentioned by J. S. Howson, in ‘On the 
Association of Milton with the River Dee and 
Cheshire ’ in the Journal of the Architectural 
. . . Society... of Chester; Chester, 1885 
(Vol. iii., p, 416). The coffee-pot (and per- 
haps the stick). were then owned by Wilbra- 
ham Tollemache of Nantwich. 


15. At p. 631, might have been mentioned 
among the literary work ascribed on slight 
grounds to Milton, and by us rejected, that 
according to George Ticknor under date Jan. 
20, 1836, ‘‘ Tieck thinks Milton superintended 
the edition of Shakespeare (the second folio) 
to which his sonnet is prefixed because the 
changes are poetical etc.’’ See Ticknor’s 
‘Life, Letters, etc.,’ London, 1876, 1., 472, for 
particulars of this strange notion, too 
grotesque for mention, did we not try to 
discuss all suggestions of the kind. 


THomaAs OLLIVE Masport. 
J. Mitton FRENcH. 


/ 
GILBERT AND PLANCHE. 
(See clxxx. 200.) 


A FURTHER study of Planché’s Extravaganzas has shown me thrée additional 


parallels with Gilbert. 
1. (Gilbert. ) 


‘Patience.’ 1881. 
Ella. 

Oh, sir, you are indeed a true poet, for you 

touch our hearts, and they go out to you! 
Grosvenor (aside) 

This is simply cloying. (Aloud) Ladies, I am 
sorry to appear ungallant, but this is Sat- 
urday, and you have been following me 
about ever since Monday. I should like the 
usual half-holiday. I shall take it as a 
personal favour if you will kindly allow me 
to close early to-day. 


2. (Gilbert. ) 
“H.M.S. Pinafore.’ 1878. 
Sir Joseph Porter 
Stick close to your desks and never go to sea, 
~~ you all may be the rulers of the Queen’s 
avee! 


1. (Planché. ) 
“Cymon and Iphigenia.’ 1850. 
Urganda (An Enchantress of the Old School.) * 
Howe’er it be, I cannot Cymon hate! 
But let my rival of my wrath beware! 
Fatima 
First you must find her out. 
Urganda 
Be that your care. 
Fatima 
(aside) So, I must find out everything, I see. 
In that case I’m the witch; I think—not she! 
(to Urganda) To set about it, then, without 
delay 
Suppose you give him a half-holiday. 
He’s certain to go seek his fair enslaver, 
And I will watch him, 


2. (Planché. ) 
“The King of the Peacocks.’ 1848. 
Poo-lee-ha-lee. 
Where are you bound to? 
Sea Serpent 
The Admiralty. TI am rather late. 
Promised to dine with the First Lord at eight, | 


ose 

Dine at the Admiralty! with the First Lord! 

00 

as the first odd fish they’ve seen at their 
oard. 

And he can tell ’em something ’bout the 


ocean, 
Of which some naval lords ne’er had & notion. 
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3. (Gilbert. ) 
*‘H.M.S. Pinafore.’ 1878. 
Boatswain 
For he might have been a Koosian, 
A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 
Or perhaps Itali-an! 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS. 
(See clxviii. 120, 146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 
283 


230, 

THE following additions and corrections 
should be made to the remarks by the 

present writer at the above references : 
Bletchingly and Horn V.I. Services diis- 
continued 24 Dec. 1808. ; 
Thursley V.I. 

Dec. 1808. 
V.I. Services discontinued 24 Feb. 


V.I. Services discontinued 24 Feb. 


Merton V.I. (Offer to continued services 
declined 29 Apr. 1809.) Services discontinued 
24 Feb. 1809. - 

Weybridge V.I. 
Feb. 1809. 

St. John, South, V.I. Services discontinued 
5 Apr. 1811. 

—— V.C. Services discontinued 1 June 


Services discontinued 24 


Services discontinued 24 


All V.I. units in Surrey not otherwise 
noted. Services discontinued 24 Mar. 1813. 
Southwark V.I. Services discontinued 24 


June 1814. 

Lambeth V.I. Services discontinued 24 
June 1814. 

Lambeth Y.C. Services discontinued 24 
Dec. 1814. 


Reference: P.R.O., H.O. 51/87 and 88: 
W.O. 3/58 and 61: W.O. 44/713. 

Surrey V.I. Reduced to two companies of 
riflemen, each of seventy rank and file, on 
gratuitous service, 1 Apr. 1813 (? but only 
one company actually raised); services dis- 
continued 24 June 1814. (H.O. 51/88: 
W.O. 3/61.) - 

Wandsworth V.C. This troop mustered at 
Wandsworth in readiness for duty in aid of 
the civil power at the time of the London riots 
‘in March 1815 but was not called out; dis- 
missed with thanks of Government 14 Mar. 
1815. (H.O. 51/89.) 

Wimbledon Y.C. It appears that although 
allowances were not drawn by this unit sub- 
sequent to 24 Dec. 1816, it continued in exist- 
ence for more than another two years. The 


3. (Planché.) 
“The Queen of the Frogs.’ 1851. 
French, Yankie, Russian, O 
Swiss, Dutch and Prussian, O. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


subjoined undated copy-letter was forwarded 
by the War Office to the Home Office on 24 
Aug. 1820. (H.O. 50/440.) 
‘*Durnsford Lodge 
[ Wimbledon ] 
My Lord, 

An absence from home prevented me 
returning an answer to the first official 
letter received from the War Office. I beg 
to state, that the Wimbledon Yeomanry 
Cavalry do not act, nor have they since 
April 1819. The Lieutenant, Robert Reid, 
died at Wimbledon in March 1819, and the 
Cornet Edward Halfhide, died about eight 
years past, we have a Cornet, appointed by 
the Corps, who acted with us for some time, 
but never received any Commission, 
although applied for, he in consequence 
resigned, so that the last year, there were 
but two Officers belonging to the — the 
Captain and Lieutenant. The Corps having 
but one Officer (myself) and far advanced in 
years, as well as most of its Members, they 
wished to decline altogether; as a friend to 
my King and Country, I was unwilling to 
send my resignation to the Lord Lieutenant, 
in the hope that the Corps might get 
younger Officers and more effective, but that 
not being the case, the Corps must be con- 
sidered not in existence. 

I have & 
Benj" Paterson 
late Captain of 
Wimbledon Cavalry. 
The Right Honblé 
Lord Palmerston.” 


Surrey Y.C. This regiment, originally 
raised in 1794, fell into an inefficient state 
after the war, though proposals were made for 
bringing it up to establishment in 1820; it 
was on duty in London for the Coronation, | 
1821: disbanded 24 Dec. 1827. 

The Surrey Regiment of Yeomanry 
Cavalry was re-established with six troops 
each of fifty privates, 31 Mar. 1831; aug- 
mented to eight troops, 15 April. The offer 
of another troop, to be raised at Croydon, was 
declined, 20 July; but was accepted, 28 Sept. 
1831, on condition that the officers served 
without pay or allowances. The independent 
Southwark Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, with 
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an establishment of fifty privates, was sanc- 
tioned on 17 Jan. 1831: before the following 
September it was considered to form part of 
the Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry. 

The number of effectives being much below 
the establishment, the regiment was reduced, 
31 Jan. 1839, to a corps of four troops—raised 
at Epsom, Guildford, Vauxhall, and Kings- 
ton respectively; the Earl of Lovelace was 
permitted to retain the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel pro hoc vic. As early as 1844 Govern- 
ment threatened to disband the corps if its 
numbers and efficiency were not increased ; on 
26 June 1848 the Home Secretary (Sir G. 
Grey) wrote to the Lord Lieutenant of Surrey 
(Lord Lovelace) ‘‘‘ as the Surrey Yeomanry 
Cavalry have not for some years past attended 
Muster and Exercise for the Number of Days 
required by the Volunteer Acts the Corps 
must be considered ‘as having ceased to exist.’’ 
—Reference: P.R.O., H.O. 51/90-98. 


H. C. CarpEw-RENDLE. 
HREE DICTIONARY NOTES.—1. The 


noun “ honour ”’ is common enough for a 
bow or curtsey in a dance, but the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
does not admit the corresponding intransitive 
use of the verb. It occurs three times, as I 
judge, in Davies’ ‘ Orchestra,’ stanzas 73, 110, 
120: Love taught various forms of dance, 
‘“Now keeping state, now humbly honoring 
low.’”’ Again divers men and women 

All turn together, all together trace, 

And all together honour and embrace. 
And Antinous ‘‘ humbly honoring, gave it to 
the Queens.”’ 

2. The participle “‘ biting ’’ is not given as 
meaning fraudulent. In Ps. xv. 5 Davies 
has ‘‘ Nor hath from biting use his monie 
lent,’’ i.e. from fraudulent usury. 

3. The use of ‘‘ tongue ”’ for a lute-string 
in Ps. liii, seems to be unique; and cf. 


‘Orch.’ st. 78, ‘‘ ten-tongu’d lute.’’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


NOVELIST AND LEARNED WORDS. 

—Henry Bradley notes in ‘ The Making 
of English,’ chap. iii., that words of Greek 
origin ‘‘ of other than technical character ’’ 
are not very often used in English. Nowadays 
one expects novelists who have large publics 
to turn to the United States for their 
language rather than to the ancient classics. 
Miss Rose Macaulay, however, has won popu- 
larity by her witty and amusing novels on the 
foibles of our present civilisation and does 


not, I observe, feel it necessary to write down. 


to the half-educated. In ‘I Would be 


Private’ she follows the fortunes of an ex- 

policeman and his wife, who are the proud 

rs of five children born at once and 

nd it impossible, wherever they go, to escape 

the tremendous forces of publicity. A friend 

of the father, commenting on this, is surprised 
that he expects freedom and privacy :— 

It’s our insatiable curiosity about each other, 
and about anything out of the ordinary. We 
delight to teratologise. 
and again :— 

All the world, delighting to teratologise, going 
on. sos, their gate-money clinking in their 


The word indicates the pursuit of the 
abnormal. The wife has performed a prodi- 
gious feat in ‘‘ tecnogenesis,’’ begettin 
children, ‘‘Tecnogenia”’ is the usual] Gree 
word. The husband is discovered in a mood 
which is ‘dark, bitter, even tecnomise,” 
child-hating I do not find any euch word in 
the Greek Dictionary. In compounds of the 
sort the “‘ hate” usually comes first, as in 
misanthrope.”’ 

Official fuss about entering an island is 
presented by ‘‘ much ergotizing with the coffee- 
coloured representative of the United States 
Government.”’ 

A Latin form is used twice in “ peregrine 
thoughts,” ideas of foreign travel. The 
adjective peregrinus has given us the English 
word ‘‘ pilgrim.’’ 

In another amusing book, ‘ Going Abroad,’ 
which tfeveals the operations of young 
Buchmanites, Miss Macaulay ventures (chap. 
29) on ‘‘ xenophobia ’’ and writes of a plunge 
“in medias res.’’ The first word, though not 
in Liddell and Scott, is clear enough to a 
Greek scholar, indicating objections to 
strangers. The three Latin words, given 
without explanation, occur in Horace’s advice 
to a wise writer in the ‘ Ars Poetica.’ He 
should plunge into the middle of things, as if 
they were well known. 0-6 


EZING CREDITS.’’—It was recently 
announced that Nazi credits of mone 
were being frozen in the U.S. Both the vob 
freeze”? and the noun ‘“‘ freezing’’ were 
used, with no explanation, as is the way of © 
the Press, of the meaning attached to the 
words. The immobility of frozen water su 
plies the metaphor. The funds cannot be 
used for any purpose or touched. The 
‘O.E.D.’ does not, so far as I can see, include 
this novel sense, which is presumably due to 
the vivid brevity of U.S. language. 
Ienoro. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AZAEUS.—A hymn beginning “God 
grant thee thine own wish, and grant thee 
mine’’ is said to be a translation from one 
Gazaeus. I know nothing of him beyond the 
fact that he is (once only, apparently) men- 
tioned in Burton’s ‘Anatomy.’ Encyclo- 
paedias have been consulted without result. 
Can any reader put me on Gazaeus’ track ? 


E. H. Buakeney. 


ECONDS AT TENNIS.—In ‘ Leviathan,’ 
chap. 25, Hobbes has this sentence: ‘‘ A 
man that doth his business by the help of 
many and prudent counsellors, with every one 
consulting apart in his proper element, does it 
best, as he that useth able seconds at tennis 
play, placed in their proper stations.’”” What 
would be the function of these seconds? and 
what their ‘‘ proper stations’’? I have often 
seen the old game of tennis played, and can 
conceive no place for seconds. The plural ex- 
cludes the sense ‘‘ partner,’ unless the game 
was played with more than two a side. 
R. H. 
QUERY FROM MACAULAY.—In his 
poem of ‘Ivry,’ after the battle has been 
won the narrator proceeds : 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 
loudest point of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry 
of Navarre. 

“ Footcloth ’’ seems to be used in the léss 
common sense of ‘‘carpet,’’ and would refer 
to ‘‘ The cornet white with crosses black, the 
flag of false Loraine,”’ taken in the fight and 
very suitable for Henry to trample on. But it 
has just been hoisted high and wide un- 
furled by the victors. If it was then torn to 
shreds and fouled with blood, ought we not to 
have been told so? 


A 


HIBERNICUs. 


IGHLANDER AND, TOBACCO-SHOPS. 
Was a figure of a Highlander common at 
the entrance of tobacco-shops in the earlier 
Victorian days? One would gather so from 
Dickens. Was a fondness for snuff rather 
than tobacco indicated? Are there any figures 
of the sort left to-day? I seem to remember a 
London University ‘‘rag’’ in which one of 
them used to be carried some years since, 


_ 
ARLY NEWSPAPERS.—I should be glad 


of information as to the dates of estab- 
lishment of the earliest weekly provincial 


newspapers still current. I believe that 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal, founded in 1690, 
claims to be the oldest. In 1695, the Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury commenced 
publication, and somewhere about the same 
time the Northampton Mercury first appeared. 
The Shrewsbury Chronicle, dating from 1772, 
is an early one, but there must be a number 
of others which have run continuously since 
the eighteenth century. 
G. 8. Hew1ns. 
{‘ The Times Handlist of English and Welsh 
Newspapers, 1620-1920’ might consulted.] 


POSTFACTO.,’’—Popular opinion con- 

cerning the want of brains in that 
chuckle-headed young man, Edmund Sparkler 
(‘ Little Dorrit,’ chap. xxi), invents two fan- 
ciful reasons for it. But it is ‘‘ probable that 
both these representations were of ex post 
facto origin.’’ So the phrase is printed in 
Dickens’s text. The two prepositions look 
rather odd. Would not the second be more 
correctly attached to the noun, the meaning 
being ‘‘ derived from what is made after- 
noun HE which in this case is two theories to 
account for the lack of brains? The phrase is 
clumsy and presumably of legal origin. Has 
it been much used in ordinary English? 


PHILOMOT. 


ETTERS FROM ITALY, 1675-1775.—Can 

any reader cite printed collections of 

letters from Italy, by English and Scottish 
travellers, 1675-1775 ? 

I have references to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s ‘ Letters,’ c. 1740, ed. Cunning- 
ham, Horace Walpole’s ‘ Correspondence,’ 
and Samuel Sharp’s ‘ Letters from Italy,’ 


1766. 
Q. 8. R. 


‘ CROW TO PLUCK WITH SOME- 

BODY.’’—This phrase occurs in Scott, 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ chap. xiv., and 
twice in Dickens, ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ chap. 
xiii., and ‘ Little Dorrit,’ chap. xxvi. I do 
not think that it is much used nowadays. I 
cannot envisage the scene and situation it 
presents. What is it? Why should plucking 
a crow—for eating, I suppose—lead to a dis- 
agreement? Why should two persons be 
employed over a small job? Apperson, 
‘English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases,’ 
takes the phrase back to 1410 but offers no 
explanation of it. 

Curtiovs. 

[HE UNITIES IN DRAMA.—The so-called 


unities of Aristotle are justified neither 
by his remarks in the ‘ Poetics,’ nor by the 
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practice of the Greek tragedians, whose plays 
are not numerous enough to excuse the mis- 
takes repeatedly made about them? Who 
invented the French limitations? What well- 
known dramatists kept to them, or were abused 
for ignoring them ? , 


IGNoto. 


“ \ MAUROT.”’—This is the name given by 
Sir Thomas More to the principal city 
of Utopia. What is it intended to signify ? 


L. L. 


FIRST PATRON OF FLORENCE.— 
In the thirteenth canto of the Inferno 
Dante encounters a Florentine who mentions 
the “‘ primo padrone”’ whom Florence “ nel 
Battista cangid ”’ ; of whom, however, certain 
relics remained which were believed to 
preserve the city from disaster. Who was 
this original patron? I have a note that the 
relic was some antiquarian object placed upon 
a bridge and was carried away with the bridge 
by a flood in 1857—with no ill effects to 
Florence. Are there contemporary accounts 
of this flood ? 
IGNoraMus. 


WINDOWLEssS FRONTS TO BUILD- 

INGS.—I have been interested in 
watching the erection of a large new building, 
which fronts a well-known London thorough- 
fare with a huge wall not pierced by a single 
window. Are there other examples of such 
buildings, whether modern or of earlier date, 
in London or in other ¢ities? And what is 
the point of dispensing with windows on a 
main front ? 


BRASSES : THEIR INTRODUCTION.— 
It is said that memorial brasses were in- 
troduced in the thirteenth century. (a) Did 
they come to England from abroad? (b) Were 
they introduced as superior to memorials in 
stone? Were they less or more costly than 
stone ? 


E RHYME OF THE GRASSHOPPER 

AND THE DRAGON.—There was an 
old rhyme which declared that great things 
should befall when the grasshopper of the 
Royal Exchange and the dragon of Bow 
Church should meet: and it is said they did 
meet in 1832—when they lay side by side in 
the yard of a smith who was to repair them. 
Could anyone quote the words of the old 
thyme ? 

R. 


Replies. 


SUCCESSFUL PROPHETS. 
(clxxx. 443.) 


YouR correspondent Currous probably does 

not desire instances of ‘‘striking and 
well-attested forecasts of historic events not 
expected to happen’’ from what may be 
called supernatural sources. Some of these 
may be found in C. Flammarion’s ‘ Death 
and Its Mystery,’ vols. i. and ii. I will men- 
tion therefore only a few of those I have col- 
lected of a natural character. 


(1) L’Evinement of Quebec states that in 
1908, when Lord Roberts was in Canada at 
the dedication of the Plains of Abraham as a 
park and playground, he made this pre- 
diction : 

They refuse to believe me, and we sleep under 
a false security, for I do not hesitate to affirm 
that we shall have a frightful war in Europe, 
and that England and France will have the 
hardest experience of their existence. They wil’, 
in fact, see defeat very near, but the war will 
finally be won by the genius of a French general 
named Ferdinand Foch, Professor of the 
Military School in Paris. (Toronto Correspon- 
dent of The Times, 25 Nov. 1918). : 

(2) I happened one Sunday afternoon in 
August 1917 to call at the Headquarters of the 
4th Army, and I had tea with the late Lord 
Rawlinson, the late Major-General Budworth, 
and a Colonel whose name [I forget. General 
(as he was then) Rawlinson asked when we 
expected the War would end, and the only reply 
he got was from the Colonel, who mentioned 
August 4th, 1918, and his reason for that date 
was that the combatants, after four years war, 
would be tired of fighting. On being asked 
what date he would give, Lord Rawlinson, with- 
out hesitation, replied “I think the 11th 
November next year.’ ‘ithis remarkable 
prophecy, made 15 months before the end of 
the War, I told at my Headquarters on my 
return, and [ well remember my Brigade-Major 
saying to me one evening about the middle of 
October, 1918, “ I don’t think General Rawlin- 
son will be far out.” (From a letter by A. M. 
Tyler in The Times of March 5, 1927). 

(3) When Prussia defeated France in 1870-1 
the sympathies of most people in England were 
upon the German side . . . But Dean Church, 
of St. Paul’s, said that he thought that the 
result would be that the German people would 
cease to contribute anything of real value to 
the world’s inheritance, and would be trans- 
formed into a military despotism which in 
another generation might become a danger to 
the whole of Europe. (R. H. Malden ‘ The Old 
Testament’ pp. 169-170). 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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‘* Zadkiel,’’ angel of the planet Jupiter, 
according to Jewish mythology, was adopted 
as a pseudonym by a retired naval officer, 
Lieutenant Richard James Morrison (1794- 
1874) for his ‘ Prophetic Almanack,’ begun 
1830. It soon reached an annual sale of 
200,000 copies. He was no ordinary sooth- 
sayer or guesser, but implicitly believed in his 
deductions and foretellings. He was a 
Hebraist, mathematician and astronomer, 
with faith in the pseudo-science of astrology 


and crystal-gazing. This emerged in 1863 in. 


the course of a libel action against Sir E. 
Belcher, which Morrison won. 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


pacosy (clxxx. 387, 448).—The name of the 
game is evidently associated with the 
knaves or Jacks and seems derived from the 
French ‘‘ jacobée.’’ The ‘O.E.D.,’ however, 
only recognises the French and English forms 
as a sort of ragwort, Senecio. I have not 
found the game recorded in books on cards or 
in books in general. I have played it for forty 
years and have found it quite popular among 
the people to whom I have introduced it. But, 
as I know it, the last card, when fifty-one have 

- been dealt, is not regarded as an indication of 
the trump suit, but stays on its back unseen. 
The expert who can deduce from the course of 
the play what that card is scores distinctly, 
especially if it is one of the knaves. The game 
seems to me difficult and subtle enough with- 
out a trump suit. 

30 points are required to win. This allows 
space for the retrieval of bad luck, when one 
is short-suited with high cards in one of the 
red suits and probably penalised with one of 
the expensive knaves. Cutting losses to a 

‘creditable 0 instead of a minus score is a fine 

int of play. The points to be secured in one 
fand amount to 7 in all, 17 tricks with 10 off 
for the knaves. So knowing two scores, one 
can deduce the third without trouble. A 
steady 3 in each hand has a good chance of 
winning. One player can score more than 7, 
if the others end with a minus result. E.¢., 
the total at the end of a hand may be 
10, — 2, and — 1. As there are 17 tricks to be 
made, it may pay you to take one or two of 
the heavier knaves and keep the lead, if you 
have a good hand of high cards. But it 
seldom pays in my experience to let your 
opponents conclude that you have a particular 
knave by leading the cards above it to win 
tricks. Keep your knaves dark till you are 
forced to reveal to the observant the possession 
of them. Always keep the lowest cards in 
your suits, and it is important towards the 


end of a hand, if heavy knaves are still to be 
thrown, to put the lead on somebody else, 
Take care, however, that your 2 or 3 is not a 
thirteenth card and so liable to get two knaves 
added to it. If two players reach 30 together, 
the game is continued till one is ahead. As 
it is the best I know for three persons and not 
as easy as it looks, I have added a hint or two 
as to the play. 


W. iH. J. 


HE “EGYPTIAN DESIGN” OF 
LEIBNIZ (clxxx. 406).—In March 1672 
Leibniz journeyed to Paris on a number of 
errands. One of these errands has reference to 
setting forth the ‘‘ Consilium Aegyptiacum,” 
a plan intended to divert Louis XIV’s 
threatened attack from Holland and Germany 
to the East, to Egypt. For reasons unknown 
to us Louis XIV and his ministers heard 
nothing of this plan. The documents in which 
the plan was announced to them did not go 
beyond mysterious hintings, in which the 
word ‘‘ Egypt’’ is not even mentioned. In 
Paris Leibniz hadi no opportunity of present- 
ing his memoir. The affair quickly proved 
hopeless, 


ArtHur LIeBERT. 
University of Birmingham. 


IFE-LINE ” (clxxx. 407; clxxxi. 13).— 

Your enquirer E, might be somewhat 
surprised to know that the word “ lifeline” 
has existed in this country for many decades, 
and probably centuries too. In an old seaman- 
ship book in the possession of a lady friend 
of mine (living in or near to Norwich) pub 
lished in 1700, there is a reference to 
“lyfline’’ which explains it as a ‘‘ rope 
(preventer) stay rigged to preserve life aboard 
craft in stormy weather.”’ 

Going back to my seafaring days aboard 
H.M.S. Ringdove in the early vears of this 
century (this vessel being a sailing warship 
primarily, though we had a_ low-powered 
steam-engine purely as an auxiliary which 
moved us at 7 knots in fine weather if 
required), it was a regular routine affair 
when a typhoon or other storm was approach- 


up the waist of the ship, the crew handling 
the braces and sheets of the sails would not be 
liable to get washed overboard when a heavy 
roll almost placed a vessel on her beam ends, 
if they held on to the “lifelines ’’ until the 
vesse] resumed her normal position. 
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This may sound incredible to many in your 
journal, but I have seen, in a score of storms 
in the Pacific, Indian and Atlantic Oceans— 
the whole deck (with just the bow and poop 
clear) literally under water for a few seconds 
ag a gigantic 20 ft, wave flung itself inboard, 


As 
to wash away to leeward through the ports. 
d not “It is at times like these that the ‘lifelines " 


are invaluable, as often the ship though under 
ashred of reefed canvas is making 10-11 knots, 


J. and could not heave to, and lower a boat (in 
some seas I have seen a boat would not last 5 
OF § minutes however well manned) to pick up a 
| 1672 BH hand washed overboard. 
ver of The present “‘ lifeline” on the Atlantic is 
nce to @ just another extension of the phrase; you 
um, substitute “U.S.A.” and ‘‘ Canada” for 
XIV'’s “the poop and put “ U.K.” in “ the bow,” 
many @ and then you have the “‘life-line”’ in per- 
nown spective. 
heard G. Percrvat-Kaye, 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 
not go 
h the [ONDON TAVERNS (clxxx. 352, 392, 428). 
1. In The original query appears to have 
resent- § opened up a source of information, not only 
proved regarding taverns, but, it appears to me, also 
regarding taverns and coffee-houses combined. 
ERT. For many years past I knew that there 
. was a Peele’s Coffee-House in the Strand or 
Fleet Street, but I did not know its possible 
13).— | situation, until I read, very recently, E. L. 
rewhat Grigg’s ‘ Coleridge Fille’ (1940), an interest- 
eline in life of the poet’s only daughter, Sara, 
ecades, wife of her cousin Henry Nelson Coleridge 
>aman- (ob. 1843). 
friend When she was editing her father’s ‘ Essays 
1) pub § on His Own Times,’ she stated that she had a 
nce to § difficulty in obtaining files of the Morning 
rope @ Post and the Courier for examination. This 
aboard evidently, I think, in 1849. ‘‘The only 
available file of the Morning Post was at 
aboard Peele’s Coffee-House in Fleet Street.’’ She 
of this wrote to her brother Derwent’s wife ‘‘ I went 
varship § yesterday to Peele’s Coffee House and looked 
owered B over Morning Post 1802—found in the half 
which year seven long articles of S. T. C.... 
ther if § T paid 5 shillings only for looking at the 
affair paper—and then it was 5 shillings for the cab 
proach § to and fro—to the corner of Fetter Lane.” I 
) to re & presume from Highgate and back home. 
lines I have often wondered to what family of 
1 to the § Peele the original property of the Coffee-House 
s filling § belonged. Mr. H. R. Moulton, when, in 1930, 
andling § he issued his excellent Catalogue of Genealogy 
1 not be & and Topography, gave me permission to 
a heav¥ # quote from it at any time. On p. 167 is the 
a entry ‘11 July 1701., c. 326. Assignment of 
nti 


Annuity out of Excise Revenue. Jeremiah 


Peele of St. Clement Danes, gent. To John 
Freke of Middle Temple esq....” In 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1906, the lineage of 
Peele of Shrewsbury commences with Henry 
Peele of Ruyton, Co. Salop, afterwards of 
Shrewsbury, Cursitor of the Court of Chan- 
cery, admitted a burgess of Shrewsbury, 16 
Aug. 1785. I think that some reader must 
know who first owned the coffee-house, and the 
date. It may be that Jeremiah Peele was 
connected with the Shropshire Peeles, and 
with the Peele who was owner of the coffee- 
house and gave his name to it. It is common 
knowledge that in the: seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, country families sent 
members to London especially for Law, and 
often to distant relations. 

In an article in The Times, 1933, ‘ Vienna 
Coffee Houses ’ ; it is stated that ‘‘ In England 
the first coffee-house was set up in Oxford in 
1650.”’ According to William Bray, editor of 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1810, in a note in vol. i., p. 
10 (Everyman’s Library, 1907) coffee-houses 
were set up in 1658. This is not a long time 
before the likely date of birth of Jeremiah 
Peele, whose family may have been original 
owners, 

Hersert SouTHamM 


(THE POWELL ROLL (clxxx. 462).—This 
Roll of Armes is in the Bodleian Library 
(Ashmolean MSS. No. 804) and a photostat 
copy is in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In 1812 the Rev. D. T. Powell 
made a facsimile of the greater part of the 
Roll which facsimile afterwards found its 
way to the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
26,677). Many of the names over the shields 
appear to have been misread by Powell, and 
in 1886 James Greensteet collated Powell’s 
copy ‘with the original in Bodley and then 
printed a blazon of the Roll in the Reliquary 
(1889-90). 


MAYPOLES (clxxx. 461).—A maypole 
stands at Shillingstone in Dorsetshire on 
the village green; it is renewed annually and 
often in June a wreath of flowers is laid 
against it. 
William Barnes wrote: 
And Shillingstone that on her height 
Shows up her tower to opening day, 
And high-shot Maypole, yearly dight 
With flowery wreaths of merry May. 
Bournemouth. 


Sayar. 


A very tall and graceful maypole exists on 
the village green at Welford-on-Avon, Gloucs. 
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(4 miles from Stratford-on-Avon). So far as 
can be gleaned, a similar decorated pole has 
occupied that spot for many generations. 
Being subject to decay, at the buried base, the 
pole is renewed periodically; about ever 
thirty years. It would probably last muc 
longer if placed in a cup-like foundation of 
concrete. I believe the present pole is a 
Douglas fir, specially imported from overseas 
for the site. 

It would be interesting, though maybe diffi- 
cult, to trace, which existed first (as one 
doubtless copied the other)—the maypole, or 


the barber’s pole ? 
A KING THRASHED WITH CANDLES 
(clxxx. 79).—Ethelred the Unready was 
the king in question, as reported by Selden 
from Robert of Gloucester, in a note to the 
Twelfth Song of ‘ Poly-Olbion.’ He had 
annoyed his mother by crying over the assas- 
sination by her orders of his step-brother 
~ Edward. But another account said his dis- 
like of candles was from having seen Edward 
so beaten by the same lady. As Selden adds: 
“‘Tt’s not worth one of the candles which is 
the truer ’’—but he seems to think one must 
be true. 


Wma. JacGcarp. 


G, G. L. 
LD-TIME ENGLISH SPORTS (clxxx. 


).—In recent years I have been 
transcribing a large number of ancient docu- 
ments belonging to this city. I find that in 
the first half of the seventeenth century there 
were some few presentations (= prosecutions) 
for cayle playing. Mr. Watton may be glad 


to hear of this. 
F, C. Morgan, 


Librarian. 
Hereford. 


‘7T FIORETTI DI SAN FRANCESCO’: 
PAINTINGS AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS (clxxx. 334, 409).—An edition of 
‘The Little Flowers of St. Francis,’ trans- 
lated by T. Okey, was published by the Medici 
Society in 1930. It contains eight coloured 
illustrations, two of which are from modern 
paintings of Assisi; five others from paint- 
ings by Filippino Lippi, Giotto, Tiberio 
d’ Assisi, Gerard David’, and Lorenzetti; and 
one (‘ St. Francis threatened by his father ’) 
from an Umbrian panel at San Damiano, | 
| 


Assisi. 

For paintings of scenes from the ‘ Fioretti’ 
see ‘The Influence of the Franciscan legend | 
on Italian Art,’ by J. Kerr-Lawson, in Mrs. 


Robert Goff’s ‘ Assisi of 
(Chatto and Windus, 1908). 


St. Francis” 


Symon. 


MEN TO WHOM STATUES HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED DURING THEIR LIFE- 
TIME (clxxx. 333, 392, 410).—Since my last 
note on this subject at the second reference I 
have learnt that Antonius Musa, physician to. 
Augustus, was rewarded for his successful 
treatment of the emiperor by the erection of 
his statue near that of Aesculapius as well as. 
by the gift of a large sum of money and per- 
mission to wear a gold ring. (‘ Dict. Greek 
and Roman Biog. and Mythol.,’ W. Smith, 
1873, s.v. Musa.) . 
J. D. Roiteston. 


Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart. Exeter. 
Bright, John. Birmingham. 
Brown, Canon Wm. Haig. Godalming. 
Buller, General Redvers. Exeter. 
Chamberlain, Joseph. Birmingham, 
Devon, Wm. Reginald, 11th Earl of. Exeter. 
Edwards, Sir Henry. Weymouth. 
Hill, Sir Rowland. Birmingham. 
Jephson, Dr. Henry. Leamington. 
Keppel, Admiral. Scholes, near Rotherham. 
Knill, John. St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Milner, William. Port Erin, Isle of Man. 
Williamson, Col. and the Hon. Mrs. Comrie, 
Perth. 
Workman, Henry. Evesham. 
I have taken the above names from ‘ N. and 
Q.’ between 1911-19 where further details may 


be found. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


NELSON'S COXSWAIN, SYKES (clxxx. 
379, s.v. ‘Memorabilia’).—This notice 
also appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May 1841 and The Times of May 24, 1841, 
quotes the Kentish Mercury, but Mr. James 
Sykes at 2 S. ix. 141 writes: 

John Henry Sykes of Greenwich, fishmonger, 
died in 1841, aged sixty-four; was a native of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London; and, during the 

vincipal part of his life, had been engaged in 

he whale fishery. He spent a few years oD 
board an Bast India trading vessel, but never 
served in the royal navy; yet, by common con- 
sent, this individual was regarded by the Green- 
wich pensioners as Nelson’s coxswain ! 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


“MHE TEN NAILS OF ARCHITEC 

TURE ” (clxxx, 425).—Has Hrpernicvs 
misread! Cecil’s original? Perhaps the writer 
referred to ‘‘ treenails’”’ or trenails,”’ not 
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‘ten nailes of architecture.’? Some old MSS. 
are difficult to decipher. See the ‘ N.E.D.’ :— 

Treenails or trenails, a cylindrical pin of 
hard wood used in fastening timbers together, 
especially in ship-building where materials are 
exposed to the action of water. 


G. B. J. ATHor. 


RBCORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262, 300, 336, 350, 
388).—‘The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin ’ contains the following verse— 

And still, as fast as he drew near 

Twas wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 
The context of the famous poem appears to 
indicate that these turnpikes were located at 
various points between Cheapside, Merry 
Islington, The Wash of Edmonton (probably 
a ford or watering on the old North Road, like 
the spot still called Enfield Wash, near by) 
and the town of Ware. As we are here merely 
dealing with a clever piece of creative litera- 
ture, it will not be wisdom to enquire as to the 
precise route followed by the imaginary John. 
To reach The Bell at Edmonton from Isling- 
ton, and thereby gain the Ware turnpike, a 
cross-country road seems indicated, and 
Cowper probably had in mind the Essex road 
and some near cut to Stamford Hill. 

The Kentish Town Road from the Cobden 
statue at the end of High Street, Camden 
Town, would appear to have entered into the 
system of North London main exits, for I 
have personally observed a rectangular stone- 
block milestone somewhere near the entrance 
to Parliament Hill in West Hill, Highgate 
(a continuation of Highgate Road). This 
stone, which I saw about six years ago, had, I 
think, the Roman numeral V on it. The 
alignment of West Hill is by the gate-house 
at Highgate Village and on to the Great 
North Road via North Hill, in the vicinity of 
Highgate Wood. Milestones of the triangular 
iron pattern occurred until quite recently at 
certain points along the Finchley Road, and 
appear to have taken their measurements 
from the southern end of Avenue Road, the 
reckonings thereon inscribed being Regent’s 
Park and Barnet, respectively. This particu- 
lar traffic route connected with the North 
Road to Barnet at Tally Ho! corner via Bal- 
lards Lane. It is interesting to note that the 
name ‘‘ Regent’s Park Road!’’ etill attaches 
to a section of this highway between Church 
End station, Finchley, and its intersection 
ao the entirely modern North Circular 


The fact that ‘‘ Barnet’ also occurs on 
stones reckoned from the city (apparently via 
Islington) would seem to signify the operation 
of two north-bound trust administrations, the 
last-named probably the oldest, since that was 
the true North Road. The Regent’s Park 
route may have been consolidated at the time 
when the park was laid out by Nash in 1812 
in honour of the Regent, by whom it was pro- 
posed to build a palace in the centre of the 
park, on the site now occupied by the 
Botanical Gardens. Southwards from this 
palace (which never came into being) it had 
been originally planned to connect with 
Carlton House, near St. James’s Park, and 
that plan accounted for the magnificent quad- 
rant in Regent Street. An obscure but un- 
authoritative reference to a turnpike gate in 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, may be found 
in a work of fiction, ‘The Woman in White’ 
by Wilkie Collins. 

Barnet, an eee ye early ‘‘ stage’’ for 
north-bound coaches, was the point of diver- 
gence for two notable trunk- roads,—that to 
Dublin via Coventry and Holyhead, and that 
to Edinburgh via Doncaster. The first inde- 
pendent trusts on these respective routes link- 
ing the three capitals would supposedly have 
extended their separate jurisdictions outward 
from Barnet to St. Albans and Hatfield, since 
these places figure on the milestones along 
their respective courses. The earlier way to 
the north-west was in use by an obscure lane 
beyond Hadley Highstone, alongside Wrotham 
Park, where, in the vicinity of South Mimms 
Wash, old milestones mark both Barnet and 
St. Albans. The ‘‘ New Road ”’ from Barnet 
itself was an example of appropriate street 
nomenclature, for this was exactly the suc- 
cessor to the awkward and narrow route just 
mentioned. The new Barnet bypass, of ex- 
treme modern significance, furnishes a logical 
present-day development of highway construc- 
tion northwards, albeit severely post-tyrnpike. 

Dues payable towards the upkeep of the 


Great North Road were collected long before 
the regular toll-gate system was introduced in 
the seventeenth-century. <A. Pratt 


(‘ History of Inland Transport in England,’ 
1912, p. 13) quotes from a record of 1364, 
wherein Edward III authorizes ‘‘ our well- 
beloved William Philippe, the hermit” on 
the lower slope of Highgate Hill, to levy tolls 
for the repair of the Hollow Way (Holloway) 
from ‘‘our people passing between Heghgate 
(Highgate) and Smethfelde (Smithfield).’’ 

Eighteen years earlier, as Gregory reminds 
us, the three first road tolls authorised in 
England were in London. One was for Grays 
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Inn Lane; a second from Charing to St. Giles, 
and a third from St. Giles*to Temple Bar. 
The levy was for two years on all cattle and 
oods, but not on persons belonging to the 
Chureh. The Smithfield route was apparently 
that based on Hicks’ Hall, proceeding to 
Islington and Holloway by St. John Street 
Road, which is acknowledge as being a very 
old road. These pre-turnpike tolls were pos- 
sibly under the category of the mediaeval 
Pavage Acts. 
B. ANDERSON. 
RITERS’ VIEWS EXERCISE 
(clxxx. 118, 160, 174, 213, 251).—In 


his life of Thomas Hobbes we find Aubrey 
saying: 


Besides his dayly walking, he did twice or 


thrice a yeare play at tennis (at about 75 he 
did it); then went to bed there and was well 
rubbed . In the countrey, for want of a 


tennis-court, he would walk up-hill and down- 
hill in the parke, till he was in a great sweat, 
and then give the servant some money to rubbe 
him ,. . At night, when he was a-bed, and the 
dores made fast, and was sure nobody heard 
him, he = aloud (not that he had a very 
oe voice) but for his health’s sake and he 

id believe it did his lunges good, and conduced 


much to prolong his life. 
[HE PAGNELLS (clxxx. 426).—Newport 
“* Pagnell was held by Fulk Paganel as 
early as 1151; Boothby Pagnell was held by 
John Paynel in 1346. (The name Pag(a)nel, 
Paynel, Pannel, Pennel, etc., are all derived 
from a diminutive in -el of the common 
medieval Christian name Pagan or Pain.) 
Ralph Paganel was one of the chief tenants 
in capite in Domesday Book and founder of 
the family, which had several branches. The 
Yorkshire Paganels died out in the fourteenth 
century; the Lincolnshire branch was of 
importance until the reign of Henry VIII. 
See the ‘ D.N.B.’ s.v. ‘ Ralph Paganel.’ 


E. C. W. 


Newport Pagnell was held by Fule Pagan- 
ellus in 1151. Boothby Pagnell was held by 
Johannes Paynel in 1346. The name is a 
diminutive of Pain, i.e. paganus, and means 


‘the heathen.”’ < 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“(Fs IN TITLES OF BOOKS (clxxx. 
387).—There is an instance in the 
sixteenth century in the title of Shakespeare’s 
play ‘Twelfth Night or What You Will’ 
(1595). There is a late instance, towards the 
end of the nineteenth century in the title of 
Dean Frederic William Farrar’s book 


H. 


‘Ephphatha or the Amelioration of the 
World’ (1880). Among comparatively recent 
instances mention may be made of ‘ Frank 
Fairleigh, or Scenes from the life of a 
Private Pupil’ (1850) and ‘Lewis Arundel 
or the Railroad of Life’ (1852), both by 
Francis E. Smedley (1818-1864), ‘ Glaucus or 
the Wonders of the Shore’ (1855) by Charles 
Kingsley and ‘ Eric or Little by Little ’ (1858) 
by F. W. Farrar. 
M. 


ASPECTS OF HOUSES (clxxx. 244, 32, 
376).—A recent American short story has 
a reference of interest in this matter. Back 
in the time when the Comanches still meant 
mischief, Luther and Ma Rasmussen, Pike 
County folk, have wagoned it in a hoop-tilted 
Mitchell for five weeks and five days plus, 
following the Austin military road. Theis 
trail ends at the pole shack of a husky young 
settler, edging twenty-five years of age, 
batching 60 miles from the nearest township. 
To him, in early conversation, Lute Rasmus- 
sen remarks: ‘‘ You’ve got a right pert shack 
there, young feller.”’ 
“T’d have set it a mite nearer under the 


brow of the knoll,” Ma declared, “and facin’ 
more westerly to ketch the breeze.” 


Freperic CoNNeTT WHITE. 


Ports AND INSANITY (clxxx. 426).— 

The following poets suffered from melan- 
cholia which in some of them led to their 
suicide: Thomas Chatterton, Stephen Duck, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, Nikolaus Lenau, 
Lucretius, Gérard de Nerval, and Robert 
Tannahill. The German poet Johann 
Christian Friedrich Hélderlin seems to have 
been the victim of manic-depressive insanity. 


J. D. Rotieston, M.D. 


Others are Oharles Lloyd, the friend of 
Coleridge and Lamb (Lamb himself had one 
fit of madness) ; Gérard de Nerval. 


E. C. W. 


RAYER-BOOK: AUTHOR OF TRANS- 
LATION WANTED (clxxx. 406).—I can 
find nothing definite in Brightman’s book 
‘The English Rite’ or Proctor and Frere’s 
‘New History of the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ But in his ‘ Handbook to the Book 
of Common Prayer’ (1907) the Rev. B. 
Reynolds says that ‘‘ the translation of the 
Comfortable Words ... is an independent 
one made purposely for the Prayer-book.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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As the Book of Common Prayer first 
appeared in 1549, it clearly could not include 
any quotations from the Authorised Version 
of the Bible, which came out in 1611. All 
such Bible sentences are taken from the so- 
called ‘‘ Great Bible’’ of 1539, attributed to 
Crumwell, Cranmer, Tunstall, and Heath— 
see Westcott’s ‘ History of the English Bible’ 
(Macmillan), p. 73. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


MEX OF LETTERS AND INSANITY 
(clxxx. 426).—Among the best known 
examples of insanity in men of letters are 
Rousseau (paranoia), Guy de Maupassant, 
Jules de Goncourt and Baudelaire (general 
paralysis), and Nietzsche (manic-depressive 
insanity). Further information on this sub- 
ject can be obtained from Dr. Hubert J. 
Norman’s ‘ Mental Disorders,’ 1928, pp. 389, 


et seq. J. D. RouuEston, M.D. 


E LAST OF THE HANSOM CABS 
(clxxx. 2, 49, 65, 102, 196, 359, 410).— 
Milan, in pre-motor days, was very proud of 
owning hansoms like London; the high 
driver’s seat was adapted to crowded streets. 


Sayar. 


PHRASE IN ‘PARADISE LOST’ 

(clxxx. 387).—There is no obscurity in 
‘P.L.’ iv., 408-10, ‘‘ thus moving speech ”’ 
= thus inciting, or prompting, speech. 
Adam addresses Eve in order to make her 
speak in reply. He was “‘ all eare’’ for such 
vocal music, just as he was, no doubt, all eye 
for such feminine loveliness. It was a very 
natural thing to do. The delighted man, 
having once heard those ravishing accents, 
was all eagerness to ‘“‘heare new utterance 
flow,” i.e. to hear her speak anew. 


MOKERS OR NON-SMOKERS (clxxx. 

388, 430).—Clemenceau gave up smoking, 
by doctor’s orders. He did so in an odd, 
tharacteristically pugnacious manner. He 
placed a box of his favourite cigars bang in 


front of his writing-table. After days of 
agony, he won. 
John Masefield does not smoke. 


John Buchan gave up smoking, as he told 
me, because it was gaining too strong a hold. 

John Milton sm an evening pipe, but 
whether he permitted his always-disciplined 
elf another, or others, we do not know. 

There is not a single reference to smoking in 
Shakespeare’s works. (Ben Jonson refers to 
it, of course.) I think it was Andrew Lang 


first pointed out this very remarkable 
act, - 

Dr. Rotieston cites Thackeray as a smoker. 
There are also Dickens, Lytton, Kingsley. As 
he cites Mussolini and Hitler as non- 
smokers, I may add Charles Peace, an 
eminent criminal. 

E. H. Visrak. 

In the ante-chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is a seated statue of Tennyson; 
bay-leaves are engraved on the pedestal and, 
among them, a pipe. Svar. 


SERMONS IN LITERATURE (clxxix. 

408 ; clxxx. 34, 266).—IGNoto may look 
at the late James Joyce’s ‘ Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man’ to see how effective 
may be the sermons of at least one novelist. 
As a student in the Jesuit College, Stephen 
Dedalus makes a retreat. Father Arnall’s 
sermons may be found on the following pages : 
122-126; 126-131; 133-141; 144-154, Travel- 
ler’s Library edition. 

Cuartes Durry. 
Cornell University. 


NCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 118, 
176, 231, 303, 323, 338).—The date 1651 
in letters of the period is inscribed on one of 
the beams inside the old half-timbered tithe- 
barn near the village church at Naseby, 
Northamptonshire. This barn, which is now 
(1941) in a very decrepit condition, and 
appears to be falling to pieces, was built six 
years after the battle of Naseby, the 
memorial obelisk commemorating which event, 
referred to by Carlyle, and erected by the 
father of Edward Fitzgerald, stands just out- 
side the village. 
Atan B, ANDERSON. 


[SBAEL LYONS, JUN. (1739-1775) (See 
elxx. 263; clxxi. 179; clxxix. 171).— 
Under date of 28 Nov., 1938, Mr. D. Bonner- 
Smith, Librarian to the Admiralty, London, 
very kindly wrote to me to the effect that 


. . . The Lyons MSS. you mention are not in 
this Office... The Nautical Almanac for which 
Lyons did work, was issued by the Commis- 
sioners of Longitude, its preface being written 
by the Astronomer ee The Commissioners 
of Longitude were abolished in 1828 . . .; this 
Act, however, made provision for the continued 
publication of ‘ The Nautical Almanac.’ 

As regards the records of the Commissioners 
of Longitude, these were stated by the Royal 
Commission on Public Records, 1913, to be in 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, in the 
custody of the Astronomer Royal. The Royal 
Commission stated that the Nautical Almanac 
Office, which is also at Greenwich but located 
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in the Royal Naval College ge has “no 
records other than compilations of a purely 
scientific nature.” 

‘The Admiralty records for the eighteenth cen- 
tury are now in the Public Record Office. 1 
note that in the published ‘ List of Admiralty 
Records preserved in the Public Record Office’ 
(P.R.O, Lists and Indexes No. 18), there is a 
volume listed on p. 133—Item 65; ‘ 1763-1819, 
Longitude: Papers relating to.’ 


KE. F. MacPIxe. 


D LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC 

HALLS (clxxx. 38).—The information 
sought will be found scattered in scores of 
volumes, or journals. It is doubtful if any 
historical record, specially compiled, exists of 
twentieth-century stages. Upon the older 
drama houses there are many books. Mr. A. 
B. ANDERSON may consult, with advantage, 
Robert W. Lowe’s ‘ Bibliographical account 
of English theatrical literature, from the 
earliest times to the present day . . .’, 1888, 
8vo, and my ‘Shakespeare Bibliography 
...’, 1911, fep. 4to, which describes 407 
books on the subject. See pp. 641-643 and p. 
729 for authors and titles, under heading of 
‘Stage, Theatre and Drama.’ 

Wo. Jaccarp 


ROWNING’S ‘FLIGHT OF THE 
DUCHESS’ (clxxx, 462).—Probably the 
best critical account of this romantic poem 
(affording the facts, and idealistic atmos- 
phere) is to be found in Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Browning’s Works,’ 1886, pp. 274-276 

(reprinted 1892, 6th edition). 

Wa. JAGGaRD. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxx. 137).—The lines 
uoted are not by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
'homas Campbell. were printed 
anonymously in the Morning Chronicle, Satur- 
day, May 15, 1841, but have appeared in no 
collected edition of Campbell’s works. The draft 
Campbell sent to the newspaper is in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 29, 300. f. 97). ‘he initials 
“TT. C.”, stand at the end of the poem with 
the following directions ; “ If accepted six copies 
of the M. Ch.—to be sent to 61 Lincolns Inn 
Fields—.” This was Campbell’s address until 
June of that year when he moved to Victoria 
uare. 
n the fourth quatrain of the poem, 
Morning Chronicle prints 
“Since G—d—n to join us has come;” 
the manuscript supplies the name, ‘* Gordon.” 


Cuaries Dorry. 


{The verses, which our correspondent has 
kindly supplied and which run to seven stanzas, 
have been sent to the querist.] 
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Over to Candleford. By Flora Thompson 
(Oxford University Press. 86. 6d.) 4 
ISS Thompson made a happy impressig 

M with her first book ‘ Dark Hise, : 
description of daily life and rustic character 
observed, through a child’s eyes, some 6i 
years ago in an isolated Oxfordshire harale 
Her present book—an account from memory 
of her childhood told in the third persone 
extends the scene into a little country town 
The hamlet and its inhabitants are views) 
somewhat in contrast with prosperous reli 
tions, craftsmen of the order so many thinkeR 
now-a-days lament. They work independently, 
skilled masters of their trade; their houses ar 
replete with every sort of comfort. Hints of 
coming changes are noted; as yet mostly 
devices for increasing the amenities of lif 

Well-marked individuality is nowise im 

paired. Each character in the town or iff 

neighbourhood stands as fully itself ae if i 

belonged to the most isolated and sparsely 

peopled village. This distinctness comes both 
from the writer’s conspicuous skill and from 
that peculiar freshness and life which charac 
terises genuine early memories. Pleasant to 
read merely as a book of old-fashioned country: 
people and about the country children of the 

‘eighties these chapters make a real contribe 

tion to the social history of the England of th 

period, the more valuable because such direct 
records—until recently—have concerned fot 
the most part lives with more obvious 8¢ 

and pretensions. Incidents, scraps of t 

the country-side at different hours of the day 

and seasons of the year, rooms and) gardens 
and workshops are touched in as surround 
to the characters with a happily calcula 
emphasis, neither too slight nor too heavy. 

The combination of close observation with 

ready movement forms one of the charms @ 

the book. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 

At clxxx. 456, col. 2 Il. 46 for “The 
mysterious initials E. K. make thus thei? 
earliest appearance” read ‘I'he mysterious 
initials E. K. make thus the first appearance & 
a literary allusion. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for alj 
reason, we do not print. 
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